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DO YOU KNOW WHAT FICTION REALLY IS? 





Having read many thousands of fiction mss, 
it occurs to me that the great majority and 
general run of inexperienced writers do not 
have sny clear ides of what fiction is. As 
6 matter of fact, if one reads many popular 
megézines today, he might well get the idea 
that a large number of professionel writers & 
editors also are none too certain regarding 
what constitutes a story. There are inevit- 
ably many variations because fiction serves 
editoriel purposes that range from separat- 
ing advertisements to providing time-consun- 
ing entertainment and the drematization of a 
philosophy of life or an adult problem, the 
outgrowth of complex human relationships. 


Yet there are certein basic fundamentals. 
If writers resd all types of fiction objec- 
tively and try to observe the common simil- 
arities, a universal and timeless pattern— 
which varies very little from one generation 
to another—will emerge with ever incressing 
clarity. This is beceuse human beings (read- 
ers), who are the ultimate consumers, alter 
radically in their surface tastes, customs, 
etc., yet remain basically the same species 
with the same primitive and instinctive in- 
tellectuel and emotional traits and drives. 
The packege is different, but the product a 
writer sells is the same. This can be easi- 
ly proved by any literary archeologist, who 
will be eled to show that the Greek & Roman 
audiences laughed at the same jokes and en- 
joyed almost the same plots as do our read- 
ers today. Television will present problems 
as a new medium, but the stories will be the 
seme. 


Whet then, are some of the eternal charec 
teristics of fiction? First of all, it is a 
world of drame. Dramatic narrative is radi- 
cally different from plain homespun "prose" 
narrative. This is one of the hardest things 
for the "new" writer to learn. He goes to a 
greet expenditure (waste) of time and ener- 
gy to try to avoid the implied obligation of 
scenes. The inexperienced writer will grant 
his cherecters unlimited time in which they 
may sit and daydream (reflect) about a sit- 
uation. He himself will intrude usually and 
getting between the reader snd the charact- 
ers, will explain endlesslywhy end howe sit- 
uation must necessarily unfold. Yetdrama is 
the essence of fiction. Whatever else msy be 
your purpose or reason for telling a story, 
if you undertake to do it in terms of "fic- 
tion", you have promised a dramatic story— 
hence it is up to you to come through. 


I have said that fiction is a "world". It 
is a living world. Each time you write even 
a short short story, it is necessary for you 
to creste a little world of illusion, e liv- 
ing world of the story present. The reader, 
anc this is important, the reason for every 
move you make, wants to identify himself in 
the main character. He wants to forego him- 
self and his own experience for a time. He 


wants to live viceriously an experience of se 
substitute personality. Call it escape, fan- 
tasy or what you will, it is a normal puri- 
fying experience for any reader. But it re- 
quires two things of every author. (1) Your 
little worla of illusion must come alive in 
the mind of the reader. (2) Your characters 
must live in their own right. You must give 
them the right to move and have their being 
in themselves. They must not be puppets you 
trundle from place to place. 





This is very important to remember because 
it sets up certain technicel demands on you 
and it explains why although man has contin- 
ually been discovering new and occassionally 
more effective media, the art of the story- 
teller has remained essentially the same. If 
you doubt me, listen objectively to a real- 
ly good story-teller the next time you hear 
one telling a story and holding an audience 
intently. There is no formula for "telling" 
@ story effectively. "Slant" in the ordinary 
sense of the word is unimportant, because a 
good story-teller can satisfy the reader of 
any specieslized megazine. I have seen this 
done repeatedly. But there are a variety of 
trade practices that help you immensely. 


One of these is to concentrate your spot- 
light on a single character and on a single 
problem of that character's life. Somerset 
Maughsm has stressed the necessity ofa line 
or ; t 


nterest running through e story and ad- 


vancing repidly with heightening interest... 
Well, a single character and 6 single prob- 
lem, conflict or decision, these are ingre- 
dients that are vital in building an effec- 
tive single line of interest. There isn't a 
bit of harm in being obvious, if you achieve 
clarity and force. Gradually you will leern 


to be more subtle. In this factor lies what 
probably is the great paradox of fiction No 
humen being's life is as simple or transpar- 
ently clear as a really good story. But you 
create the illusion of reality by being ar- 
tificial. It is the province and the fasci- 
nation of fiction that it allows us to tear 
& single thread from the complex weave ofall 
living things and follow it consistently. In 
this process we increase our knowledge, our 
understanding of the gentle art of living é& 
by so doing, gain more pleasure from every- 
day experiences. 


Part of the trick of holding your spotlight 
on @ single character and a single problem, 
is to tell your story from a single angle.A 
reader is perfectly agreeable to viewing the 
cheracter from the inside, from the engle of 
an observer, who may be participating in the 
story or just watching it, or the angle ofa 
god looking down on the scene from above. A 
story may be more vivia if you let the MCor 
observing character tell it first hand as an 
"I", or sgain pertial or total omniscience, 
perhaps, can make it more emotionelly mean- 
ingful. The great point, however, is to get 
singleness of purpose and emotional impact. 
Meke it real, make it live, make it clear! 
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LET US MAKe OUR DEMOCRACY D&MOCRATIC 





A big name industrialist got himself much 
publicity recently by ridiculing the "view- 
ers-rith-alarm” who doubt that if we give a- 
wey and throw away enough money, prosperity 
must be automatically around the corner. The 
industrialist pointed to the millions of a- 
mericans who do not have decent homes or the 
minimum plumbing facilities (properly to use 
his product), as an object lesson. So long 
@s there are Americans like these, he said, 
there need be no depression. There is work, 
and plenty of it, for every man, woman, and 
child, who is willing to work and not await 
a weekly or monthly government hand-out. 


Thet is something REWRITE has been saying 
for 9 years. We would respect this big name 
industrislist's views more seriously, if he 
and other powerful businessmen had not con- 
tented themselves with merely making "face- 
saving" gestures to lick the inflation that 
has ruined the lives of millions of fellow- 
Americans. If these powerful business lead- 
ers hed not permitted their products to fall 
into the hands of black market dealers. If 
they had not fought for years to stop their 
customers from enjoying lower prices, better 
health and the full use of natural resources 


Here in New England for instance, there is 
said to be a scarcity of electric power, but 
the manufacturers of electricity have bitt- 
erly opposed government dams on the 2 great 
rivers, which would have removed the threat 
& also have lowered the cost of power. Busi- 
ness interests are still fighting the elim- 
ination of disease and death-carrying sewage 
with which they pollute New England's beau- 
tiful rivers and harbors. Thus,they wipe out 
and utterly destroy recreational facilities 
that would do much to alleviate the unjust, 
unnecessary evils that Mr. Luckman believes 
would render depressions unnecessary, if we 
faced them syuarely, and sought to eliminate 
them. He is right, of course. But when é how 
is bueiness going to act generally, instead 


of merely uttering platitudes that create a 
one-day sensation ¢ @ feeling of goodwill on 
Page One? Some businessmen see the need. 


So long as these abuses, which result in a 
flood of wealth on the one hand & poverty & 
misery on the other, persist, we cannot ac- 
cept our democracy as being either democrat- 
ic or better than other forms of life in the 
rest of the world. We can have prosperity & 
true democracy. But we shall have to pay the 
price they bear in terms of imagination, hai 
cooperative work and real sacrifice for the 
ideals we cherish. We shall never gain them 
by spendthrift indulgence, deficit financi- 
€8l sleight-of-hand and waiting for Washing- 
ton to do it. 


America has a big, responsible job to do. 
It is a task requiring brains, leadership & 
above 6ll, the will to live our dreams. Ev- 
ery writer by thinking clearly through that 
phase of the problem he sees right in frontof 
him, can do his part to (1) build up practi- 
caél know-how; and (2) provide the emotional 
strength, determination and resourcefulness 
without which the Dream cannot be realized. 


American business has e big responsibili- 
ty as well as a stake in the task ahead. We 
have licked the problem of large scale pro- 
duction, but not of large scale aistribution 
to a vast market that has never been skimm- 
ed. Instead of trying to keep its prices up 
as high 8s the public will stand, and using 
such devices of high pressure merchandising 
as two unrelated industries pooling advertis 
ing to milk the same old customers, business 
should be reaching out for the millions who 
cannot today afford decent housing, plumbing 
and all the accessories of our gadget-ridd- 
en world. 


Millions of farm boys and girls are self- 
sustaining citizens and good potential cus- 
tomers, although still in their early ‘teens 
They can pay their way because corn clubs, a 
Rotary club here, a bank there used imagin- 
ation and helped them to finance a project. 
That's good business. Well, if it's good bus 
iness, why wouldn't it be good business for 
men and women to be treated the same way? 


Why wouldn't it be good business insteadof 
hiring and firing, of laying men off, putt- 
ing them on relief and wasting millions, to 
do some of the necessary projects that would 
make america a better plece to live in? If 
we developed 6 flexibility in keeping men & 
women working; if we clesned up our rivers, 
and created recreational facilities, thered 
be more jobs all the yesr around. If we us- 
ed our water and forests for the purposes for 
which they were intended; if we really con- 
served our soil and made the barren acres in 
many parts of this country bloom egain, ev- 
eryone would be customers of big business.A 
lot of Americans are thinking sbout why de- 
mocrecy here in America is not as democrat- 
ic as it should be. Business & politicians 
should really help make democracy work. 
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FUNDAMENTALS CF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Herris 





OVERTONES ARE IMPORTANT, TOO: 





Overtones can be far more important in dae- 
termining the quelity of s poem than rhyme, 
rhythm, or a number of other technical aids. 
It is the overtones in a poem that make you 
laugh, or cry; make you capable of sharing, 
in other words, an experience with the poet 
They are far more difficult to analyze orto 
find the "why" and "wherefore" of than allit- 
eration, assonence, meter, and so on. 


For they ere intangible, and like all in- 
tangibles ere both hard to explain and hard 
to produce. The dictionary definition appli- 
ed to languege reads: "Richness of suggest- 
ion, associations, and connotation.” As us- 
ed in music, the term can also be applied to 
poetry: "An upper partial tone. A harmonic 
produced seperately.” 


Perhaps an easier way to think of overtones 
is to compare them with salad dressing. If 
it is good dressing, it adds a great deal.If 
it is bad dressing, it spoils the salad. If 
there is no dressing at ell, the salad is— 
flet. Good overtones make a poem better. Bad 
ones should be left out. And if 6 poem has 
no overtones, it is lacking in something. 


Here is an example taken from @ prose ms. 
that came in a few days ego. In this case we 
can readily see that the dressing ism right. 


"She entered the office of the Medical Su 
perintendent. He was an orderly and nest men." 


The association of the word "medical" with 
the word "orderly" gives the latter ea mean- 
ing the suthor didn't intend should be rais- 
ed here. and any tangent or side-attraction 
such as this is bad tactics because it per- 
mits the reader's attention to be distract- 
ead. Moreover, the spell is likely to bedes- 
troyed. You heve got to catch and hold emo- 
tionelly the reader all over again. But in 
this instance a simple rearrangement of the 
sentence would counteract these overtones. 


"She entered the office of the Medical Su- 
perintendent. He was a neat and orderlyman.” 


You heve changed the rhythm of the sentence 
so thet the accent does not fall on "order- 
ly" with thet natural pause following which 
produces the undesired harmonic by allowing 
the reader's mind time to roem. 


SATURDAY'S CHILD 





By Countee Cullen 





Some are teethed on a silver spoon, 
With the stars strung for a rattle; 
I cut my teeth as the black racoon— 
For implements of battle. 


(From COLOR, Countee Cullen, Co.,1925, by Harp- 


er & Brothers) 


Some are swaddled in silk and down, 

And heraldec by a star; 

They swathed my limbs in a sackcloth gom 
On a night that was black as tar. 


For some, godfather and goddame 
The opulent feiries be; 

Dame Poverty gave me my name, 
And Pain godfathered me. 


For I was born on Saturdsy— 
"Bad time for planting a seed,” 
Was all my father had to say, 
and, "One mouth more to feed." 


Death cut the strings thst gave me life, 
and handed me to Sorrow, 

The only kind of miadle wife 

My folks could beg or borrow. 


This poem was taken from "The Poetry ofthe 
Negro” by Langston Hughes end arna Sontemps. 
It fs an interesting example of a "harmonic 
produced separutely” or "richness of sugges 
tion.” Countee Cullen never once tellsus he 
is a Negro. We know it not by what he says, 
but by what he suggests, what he connotes... 
And because we know it, the poem hass hard- 
er impact on us than it would if he were mere 
ly writing about a white child who was born 
on Saturdsy. 





Imagery hes a great deal to do with over- 
tones. In the first example when the image, 
an unfortunate one, of the hospitel orderly 
crept in, it crowded out the image of a man 
who kept his things, his routine, his life, 
in apple pie order. In the following examle 
when we reduce the poem to a statment of the 
idea without the imagery, we also lose most 
of the overtones. Compare the sentence, "A 
boy should have a fireplace for warmth, mus- 
ic and dreaming” with the poem. This, also, 
was taken from "The Poetry of the Negro". 





& BOY'S NEBD 


By Herbert Clerk Johnson 





A boy should have an open fireplace 
To sit beside, a place to warm his feet 
and have the peace of firelight on 

his face. 


A boy should know the songs that 
wood worms sing 
In burning logs in winter time, as well 
As those of robins on the boughs 
in spring. 


Aside from these, a hearth, like a 
meadow's stream, 
Has a strange old way of making boys 
sit aown 
And dream of being men—ana boys should 
dream. 


Overtones are present when there is double- 
entendre. To go back to the first example e- 
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gain, the unintentional double entendre that 
crept into that sentence was unfortunate. in 
"Saturday's Child” the double entendre that 
made us know it was a Negro speaking, added 
a lot of punch to the poen. 





We can't make cut and dried rules or form- 
ulas for the use of overtones. But it mere- 
ly takes careful scrutiny after a poem ison 
paper to cull out the wrong kind. Andif you 
manage to put the other kind in, youll have 
the type of poetry people will reed, treas- 
ure and even commit to memory. 


NEWS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 





The FTC has issued an order, "directed a- 
gainst deceptive practices in the sele of me- 
gazines” in the case of the Associated Trade 
Press. Subscribers, it was found, didnt get 
the magazines they ordered on any systemat- 
ic basis. 





Several nationsl brand advertisers have al- 
so come under the FTC's scrutiny. The manu- 
facturers of arrid have been ordered to de- 
sist from misrepresenting its effectiveness 
or that it is safe and harmless in the case 
of tender skins...The 3B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Generel Foods Corp. are answering complaints 
of unlawful price discrimination tending to 
hurt competitors. 








The FTC has also made recommendations for 
the readjustment of business of Carbon Black 
Export Association. While this ha odowl 
export of carbon bleck, the FIC, apperently, 
had the feeling that certain procedures were 
or might be utilized to limit domestic man- 
ufacture, sO as to keep the price up within 
the U.S.A. Carbon black is essential to the 
manufacture of typewriter ribbons. Scarcity 
during end immediately following the war was 
the reason for the scarcity end poor queli- 
ty of ribbons, an essential tool for writers 





(Note: the FTC findings are available and 
free to all editors and, I think, citizens, 
in the U.S.A. Many of its findings are more 
than important to writers, as the listinge 
bove indicates. But REWRITE is the only ma- 
gazine for writers, that regulsrly publishes 
this information. } 


A HISTORICAL NEWS STORY 





An interesting literary treasure hunt has 
come to an end with the preparations of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. to publish the papers of 
James Soswell. It required slmost 25 years, 
of hard, persistent chasing, for Lt.-Col.R. 
T. Isham to track down these archives. They 
are now in the possession of the Yale Univ- 
ersity Libra and a group of american & Bne- 
Tish scholers are to edit them. Thus we will 
learn more about the immortal Dr. Johnson. 





Cnly occasional does s writer stumble up- 
on unusual and unused historically vital in- 
formation of this kind, but when he does it 
often makes dramatic and rich material. 


WHAT OPENING WILI YOU CHOOSE? 


One of the most important parts of an ar- 
ticle is the opening. It has got to be fast 
yet dramatic in order to catch the reader's 
attention ana then hold it. In his new book, 
"Write for Trade Journals," W. R. Harrison, 
interestingly, lists 8 types of openings. In 
every case they can be used equally well in 
regular feature writing or even in fiction. 
This is because they use fundamental psych- 
ology and reader reactions. Here they are. 





(1) Problem Opening. You state the problem, 
then show it is faced ana solved. It mustbe 
a nationally important problem. Fiction ed- 
itors consider a problem story a basic one. 
They are always glad to see a good one that 
presents both sides. 





(2) Problem Inversion lead. Instead of being 
stated directly, the problem is assumed and 
implied. You simply reverse your lead, stete 
it indirectly. "To be a successful writer, a 
fellow has to sell the women.” Mr. Harrison 
says this type is even more populer. 





(3) Interesting Statement. You try to start 
with a colorful leed. But the trick is: you 
must make it apply to your theme. This inex- 
perienced writers often fail to do. They go 
off at a tangent, or tell a funny story and 
then go into their sct. Reeders don't laugh. 


(4) Newspaper Opening. This type answers the 
Who, What, When, re, Why, of a story. They 
don't necessarily have to come in that con- 
servative order, but the reader does get an 


easy-to-consolideate reportorial account. It 
is sufficiently news-worthy to interest him. 





(5) Provocative Question. Here you try todo 
rhetorical question act that leads e resder 
to went the enswer. 





(6) Humorous Opening. This is the rarest of 
openings in tie tree papers where practical 
information is desired. But it is an effec- 
tive method none the less. 


(7) Incident Cpening. Again, unusual for the 
trade magazines. But standerd for newspapers 
and msgazines either in articles or fiction 
where it belongs. The dramatic opening. 





(8) Nerrative Cpening. A story is told in a 
menner that used to be standard, but is now 
a bit old fashioned. "Johnny had to make up 
his mind quickly. The trolley cer"—. Drama 
but it is put over objectively. 





These ere your principle openings. There 
can be veriations, combinations. The thing 
to remember is that you have a story to tell 
and yowwant to tell it as effectively, and 
interestingly as you can. Pick a suitable a 
dramatically appropriate method. The best is 
always the device that serves your purpose. 
Thet does not attract attention to itselfor 
distract from the story. Keep your reader in 
mind. Help him to enjoy your ideas. 
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ONE ARTIST ADVISES ANOTHER 





We are privileged to present on this page 
a bit of literary history. One bundred years 
ego Sarah Orne Jewett, New England writer was 
born in South Berwick, Maine. An even forty 
years ago this month, she died there. Four 
yeers earlier a young writer from the West, 
named Wille Cather, published her first book 
of short stories. She had been a newspaper- 
woman, but this book won her en editorship, 
on the new, popular McClure's Magazine, thet 
departing from the conservative policies of 
HARPER'S and The ATIANTIC, was reaching for 
@ large circulation. 1t was the fore-runner 
of our big magezines today. 








Wille Cather's first book was one of poet- 
ry. Sarah Orne Jewett had also published po- 
etry. But this wes 1909 end Willa Cather is 
not yet a novelist. Her first—"Alexender's 
Bridge,” would not appeer for three years. A 
similar period of time would elapse strange 
ly enough, before Miss Cather turned her back 
on non-creative bread-winning jobs, and be- 
came a full time professional suthor. In the 
meantime, however, she paid a visit on Sarah 
Orne Jewett, then one of the last, and most 
afstinguished authors in New Englent’s golden 
age of authors, which head included Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, William Dean Howells and 
many others. 








In this wintry November of 1908, Miss Jew- 


ett was slowly dying, the result of a fall, 
suffered several years earlier. Always very 


fragile, she had not written since. Only a 
few bits of verse and letters to her endless 
friends. But following the visit from Willa 
Cather, worshipping young writer, whose tire 
less and determined spirit was already see- 
ing dimly what it wanted from life, gallant 
Miss Jewett's spirit, too, responded in one 
last gasp. She wrote two very remarkable let- 
ters to Willa Cather, one of which we print 
below. In these letters she tells her young 
friend how disappointed she was to be "spent 
quite bankrupt” end so unable to give all of 
the thought and energy to another writer or 
the latter's affairs, that she would liketo 
give with her characteristic generosity. and 
so when she felt less tired, she wrote what 
is almost her final testament, richly fill- 
ed with the ripe wisdom she had gathered in 
more than 35 years of active writing. To us 
who know the circumstances and how strongly 
this letter affected the later career of an 
enormously important American novelist, this 
letter seems very moving. 


148 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sundey, 1Jth of December. 
My dear Willa,— 

I have been thinking about you and hoping 
that things are going well. I cannot help say- 
ing what I think about your writing and its 
being hindered by such incessant, important, 
responsible work as you have in your hands, 
now. I do think that it is impossible for you 
to work so hard and yet have your gifts ma- 
ture as they should—when one's first work- 


ing power has spent itself nothing ever brings 
it back just the same, and I do wish for you 
in my heart that the force of this very year 
could have gone into three or four stories. In the 
"Troll-Garden” (Miss Cather's first book of 
short stories, 1905) the Sculptor's Funerel 
stends alone a head higher than the rest,— 
and it is to that level you must hold & take 
for a starting-point. You are older now than 
that book in general; you have been living, 
and reading anc knowing new types; but if you 
don't keep and guard and mature your force, 
anc above all, have time and quiet to perfect 
your work, you will be writing things, which 
are not much better than five years sgo.This 
you are saying to yourself: "but 1 am wonder 
ing how to get at the right conditions.” 


I want you to be surer of your backgrounds, 
—you have your Nebreskea life,—a child's Vir 
ginis, and now an intimate knowledge of whet 
we are plessed to call the "Bohemia” of news 
psper and mégazine-office life. These are 
uncommon equipment, but you do not see then 
yet quite enough from the outside,—you stanc 
right in the middle of each of them when you 
write, without having the standpoint of the 
looker-on who takes them each in their rela- 
tion to letters, to the world. 


Your good schooling and your knowledge of 
"The best that has been thought and said in 
the world,” as Matthew Arnold puts it, have 
helped you, but these you wish and need—to 
deepen and enrich still more. You must fina 
@ quiet place near the best companions (not 
those who admire and wonder at everythingone 
does, but those who know the good things with 
delight!) You do need reassurance,—every ar- 
tist does!—but you need still more to feel 
"responsible for the state of your consciencd’ 
(your literary conscience), and you need to 
dream your dreams and go on to new and more 
shining ideals, to be aware of "the gleam”, 
and to follow it. 


Your vivid, exciting companionship in the 
office must not be your sudience. You must 
find your own quiet centre of life, and you 
must write from that to the world that holds 
offices, and all society, all Bohemia. The 
city, the country—in short, you must write 
to the human heart, the great consciousness 
that a1] humanity goes to meke up. Cther- 
wise what might be strength in a writer, is 
only crudeness, and what might be insightis 
only observation; sentiment falls to senti- 
mentality—you can write about life, but nev- 
er write life itself. 


And to write and work on this level,we must 
live on it—we must at least recognize it & 
defer to it at every step. We-must be our ow 
selves, but we must be our best selves.Ifwe 
have patience with cheapness and thinness, és 
Christians must, we must know that it is-—— 
cheapness and not make believe about it. To 
work in silence and with a)1 one's heart,— 
that is the writer's lot. He is the only ar 
tist who must be a solitary, and yet needs— 
the widest outlook upon the world. 
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But you have been growing, I feel sure, in 
the very days when you felt most hindered, & 
this will be counted to you. You need tohave 
time to yourself and time to read and add to 
your recognitions. 


I do not know when a letter has grown this 
long and written itself so easily, butI heve 
been full of thought about you. You will let 
me hear again from you before long? 


Sarah 0. Jewett 


If you wish to see how much this friendly 
letter meant to Willa Cather, reread "0 Pi- 
oneer”™ (1913) an fy Antonia” (1918), sto- 
ries, short stories, in which Willa Cather, 
turning back to her Nebrasken heritage, told 
ebout the people and places that had excit-, 
ed her heart and imagination. and then read 
"The Song of the Lark" (1915) in which Miss 
Cather portrayed the development of a Swed- 
ish-American opera singer. In the final few 
pages you will find that she has given this 
letter back to Sarah Orne Jewett in the form 
of one of her greatest novels. It seems just 
a little stilted, and stiff today. It lacks 
the werm, gentle wisdom of this frail Meine 
writer. It has ell of Miss Cather's passion 
and blunt, unwomanly directness, but the par- 
@llel is unmistakeble. Two writers have set 
down in simple words the eternal truths un- 
der which authors and all ertists work. And 
as a final proof of this read Willa Cather's 
own essay on Sarah Orne Jewett. riginally 
it was written as a foreword toa collection 
of Miss Jewett's stories. Just recently, it 
has been republished in a book of Miss Cath- 
ers writings on writing which her publish- 
er and long-time admirer, Alfred A. Knopf, has 
just brought together in a recently sablish- 
ed new book. 








A MOVIE PRODUCER SURVEYS 





Here is a comment on markets in movies, & 
now television that a successful young pro- 
ducer made the other day, and which we were 
privileged to be shown. He is generally giv- 
en credit for some of the best stuff coming 
out of Hollywood in recent years. 


"The main secret,” he writes, "seems to be 
that one must make pictures for s short price 
in order to meet the existing buyers' mark- 
et. Also, don't mske stuff that can be sub- 
jected to live show competition. From what 
I have found out, there is a great opportu- 
nity (in television), as it oan do nothing, 
nothing at all but grow. and, leasing film 
can be a very exciting and profitable busi- 
ness as it grows." 


That is good advice from a young man, who 
has yet to do his most important work. and 
in the final sentence he discloses the real 
fascination of both the movies and televis- 
ion to the astute businessman. Getting, and 
promoting little strips of film that have a 
pee picture printed on them. Your job, 

en, is to build stories that live long! 


HUMOR IS YOUR MOST USEFUL TOOL 





An old Broadway showman was onced asked in 
my presence for a recipe for "sure-fire". He 
replied without any hesitation, "Take what- 
ever theme you wish and 'tell it with laughs’ 
If you can write at all, you will have 'box- 
office' every time." He was talking in lingo 
all his own, but he was expressing sa univer 
sal truism. Humor is the great leavener. Ev- 
eryone likes to laugh. Some "sour-pusses" & 
intellectuals, who live on the top of their 
minds, may think they don't, but deep down, 
in their subconscious, they really do. For 
humor is a form of relaxation. It releases 
the brakes, the strains and tautness caused 
by the complexity of our civilization, man's 
age-old fears end the tightness created and 
always present where you and you and I have 
to make decirions, important or unimportant, 
but decisions from moment to moment. 


With humor you do not need to be afraid of 
becoming stereotyped as in straight drama.A 
sense Of humor is usually unique and equal- 
ly as personal as all the individuals walk- 
ing along your favorite street. Have you ev- 
er really stopped to look at them? You will 
see types: the lean, underweight mentel type 
and the fat, jolly type and half-a-dozen or 
so others. There ere not many in the cross- 
section of human nature. But then there sre 
@ll the gradations. The ones that are half- 
and-half, that veer one way or the other or 
are & mixture of several types. In only two 
or three generations of cross-breeding, you 
can easily see how you can mix the species. 


That is one reason why humor is so tricky 
and has to be handled with great skill. The 
belly laugh that appesls to the gregarious, 
easy-going person, will bitterly offend the 
intellectual and vice versa. That is why an 
author has to think eternelly in overtones. 
What are the implications of a situation? A 
writer is like a man who tries to hold half- 
a-dozen baseballs in one hand. No sooner is 
one ball safely clutched than another jumps 
out, slithering off the smooth, curved, and 
slipvery surfaces of numbers three and four. 
But the writer who can control humor, has a 
big advantage over the dull, straight-faced 
author. The latter may have all the factual 
documentation in the world, but he has dif- 
ficulty in attracting and holding his audi- 
ience. 


There is something fluid about good humor 
that is effectively handled. People love an 
absurd situation that is enjoyed by the au- 
thor with relish. Humor is an emotional sol- 
vent. It loosens up your reader, making him 
soft and pliant in your hands. Have you ev- 
er watched a comedian make an entrance? And 
at the same time watched the audience? They 
are all individual persons one moment, then 
the ice-breaker hits them. They grin, chuckle 
and melt. "This is going to be good.” For a 
brief moment they surrender themselves, and 
are just a mass of humanity...Study humor a 
lot. Practice putting it over all you can. 





REWRITE 


SOME GOOD WORDS ABOUT RHYME 





Recently, WORD STUDY, the always readable 
eG. & C. Merriam Co., the 


publication o 





publishers of Webster's Dictionary, printed 
&@ lucid explanation of some of the more un- 
common forms of rhyme. Because rhyme is one 
of the most often used tools of a versifier, 
we are reprinting part of the article. Pro- 
fessor Stephen 1. Mooney of the University or 





Alabama is the suthor. 


Below, to start us off, is his table giv- 
ing examples of several types of rhyme. 


Example Name 
{Nothing} 


Identical rhyme 


cat mip 
cat cat 
cat cap Alliterative assonance 
cat cup Alliteration 
cat gut Near rhyme 
cat nap Assonance 
cat cut Consonance 
cat rat Perfect rhyme 

Of these, identical rhyme (rime riche), 
alliteration, assonance, and perfect rhyme are 
fully defined in the Merriam-Webster dic 
tionaries. But near rhyme, consonance, and 
alliterative assonance (all recent labels) need 
clarification. 


Near Rhyme 

Near rhyme was introduced into modern 
verse partly to fill the lack of sufficient per 
fect rhymes in English. H. C. Wyld and 
Saintsbury recognized this lack when they 
gave approval to “eye-rhymes”’ which were 
once real “ear-rhymes,”’ but which are now 
imperfect because of changes in the pro 
nunciation of vowels. Tom Hood once made 
a list of words which are without rhymes, 
such as bilge, crimson, cusp, fugue, gulf, 
have, and scarce. Others sometimes given 
are orange and month. These words can be 
used as rhymes if indulge, damson, lisp, 
rogue, self, knave, fierce, syringe, and plinth 
are allowed to go with them. Humorists 
like Ogden Nash have devices of their own 

Imperfect rhymes like the ones used here 
have been called slant rhymes, oblique 
rhymes, near rhymes, chiming (to suggest 
“almost rhyming”), and several other 
names. Near rhyme is the most generally 
accepted name. Perhaps the new practice 
is pointed in the direction of anarchy, since 
it breaks the law of perfect rhyme, but it 
has a law of its own. 
Perfect rhyme Law 
Hurt 
Curt 


Initial consonants differ 
Vowels are identical 

Final consonants are identical 
(Rhyming syllable is accented) 


Law 
Initial consonants differ 
Vowels differ 
Final consonants are identical 
(Rhyming syllable is accented 


Near rhyme 
Hurt 
Tort 


TWO REFERENCE BOOKS 


IT ISN'T EASY FOR ANYONE: 





If it's any help to you, here's something 
to cheer you up. Bill is working hard with a 
big-name non-fiction euthor, who is seeking 
to make the switch-over into slick fiction. 
You would know his neme instantly if I gave 
you even 4 small clue, because his articles 
have appeared in many big circulation maga- 
zines and his books can be counted nowon the 


fingers of both hands. He is established. 


Most poets writing in this century have 
deliberately used near rhyme according to 
its own law to avoid cliché combinations 
which often carry with them cliché ideas 
William Butler Yeats, John Crowe Ransom, 
and Elinor Wylie have scores of near rhymes, 

‘. S. Eliot, Robert Penn Warren, Allen 
Tate, and Archibald MacLeish are among 
the many others who have used near rhyme 
frequently. The device does not replace 
traditional rhyming but augments it, gives 
the poet greater freedom in making the 
poem since he has more choices, and in- 
creases the range of musical effects in the 
poem. The confusion of assonance with 
rhyme has always been reprehensible, but 
the deliberate use of near rhyme according 
to law seems to be an excellent way of escap 
ing the rhyme-pauperism of 
uninflected language 


our rich but 


Consonance 


is sometimes called NSO 
nantal dissonance, a term which is confusing 
because it adds a metaphor from music to 
the metaphor of etymology. The phenome 
non of sound repetition which it attempts 
to describe has been variously named 
Malcolm Cowley, speaking of W. H 
Auden, calls the combination brain-brine 
“consonantal rhyme.” Louis Untermeyer 
discussing Wilfred Owen, labels lea 
“consonantal dissonance And 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren i 
from a poem of Auden’s, define Aall-hill 
“ consonance 
erally accepted). Yet the same principle of 
sound repetition operates in all three ex 
amples. It involves this: duplication of the 
consonant difference in the 


Consonance 


as 


this is the term most gen 


receptacle 
vowel content 
The proper name is consonance 


Alliterative Assonance 
Alliterative assonance occurs in syllables 
which contain repetition of the initial cor 
sonant and of the vowel, but not of the 
final consonant: cat-cap; brain-brake; 
steam. The device 
uncommon except in experimental verse 


Steel 
used schematically, is 


Words are your tools. 
Learn to use them wise- 
ly and well. They will 
reward you. 





Two important guidebooks were published in 
August that can be very useful tools for an 
author needing to do research: 


THE AMERICAN GUIDS, Ed. Henry Alsberg, $7.00. 
A million words: history, culture, industry. 
GUIDE TO AMERICA. Pub. Aff. Press, 








The point is though, that he commits sim- 
ilar tactical errors of judgment to the ones 


made by any neophyte writer. Shifts 
his viewpoint all over the place; he 
goes inside too many characters and 
makes points he did not intend to by 
unconscious emphasis. The points he 
wants to mske sre sometimes cloudea 
over. The only difference is a long 
training in feature writing has giv- 
him an unerring sense for situation 
He picks a saleble idea almost each 
and every time. 


Elva's reaction to this problemis 
illuminating. She has been doubtful 
at times as to whether the univers- 
al and timeless principles we teach 
are true in a changing world. Sto- 
ries she reads in the popular books 
so often seem to violate them. Last 
night, however, when I came to bed, 
I found her sitting up all excited. 
"Why, of course you can't jump your 
reader sround like that. He can't i- 
dentify himself with any charscter. 
And telling the plot that way—just 
spoils the story: Those scenes that 
he uses in the first part, are fine 
for setting up the girl, but theyve 
got nothing to do with the story." 


and so it went. A good story, but 
muffed. It was easy to see the weak 
ineffective technique, when ea "born 
story-teller” got tangled up in the 
very human intricacies of technical 
detail in a new medium he hadn't fully 
mastered. Elva put the clincher on, 
when she remarked: "The plot is not 
important. It is merely the thread, 
or line, by which Jimmie (a fictiti- 
ous nick-name to prevent identifice 
tion) reveals and points up the sto- 
ry of what happens to that girl and 
fellow, when she is set down in the 
background under those absurd condi- 
tions. Jimmie certainly has hold of 
a swell story that can make full use 


of his specie) knowledge. But his unfamili- 
arity with fiction writing weakens the sto- 


ry." and then Elva made a significant addi- 


$3.75. 


ditionel comment. 
portant, if you can tell the story in an in- 
teresting and striking manner, and make the 
whole thing move step by step." 


"Plot is really not so im- 


That is the reason for all the techniques 
modern writers use. To tell a story well: 





REWRITE 


SOME SERIOUS THOUGHTS ABOUT FICTION 





One of the most useful and effective plot 
forms you can hang a story on is that of the 
duel between two persons. It sets up almost 
automatically the perfect frame fora story. 
It brings together two opposing forces, sets 
up one of them as the MC, and suggests your 
background for you, because if you know the 
characters at all well, the background must 
be more or less inevitable. Moreover,a duel 
spells dramatic conflict and is certain un- 
der any conditions to make readers stop and 
generally take sides. 


What do I mean by 8 "duel"? Well, you can 
easily think of half-a-dozen duels. Two wo- 
men sperring for a man, or the reverse. and 
that oldie of an honest district attorney in 
@ desperate struggle with the local gambler 
or politician. Or you might turn this latt- 
er conflict into the age-old "perfect crime” 
story. There are dozens of other duels that 
anyone can devise without too much thought. 
The new young business executive full of i- 
deas, having to unseat the old tycoon whose 
decadent conservetism is killing an empire. 
The battle between one great railway system 
and another for control of a rich area, and 
the chance to serve a growing community. 


The point is that you set two strong per- 
sonelities against each other, but you also 
make them stand for two philosophies of ways 
of life, and you make the public interest a 
steke. It can be "just a love story”, or it 
can be much more significant. It all depends 
upon how much you read into your story. You 
can start with the bare organic skeleton and 
by skilful documentation you can build up a 
story so that it has tremendous significance 
in point of time and human values. 


A well known scientific writer was speak- 
ing to us the other day about current short 
stories and like many others, he spoke dis- 
paragingly of the poverty of their themes.a 
great desl of rich, authentic drama was be- 
ing overlooked, he thought. He said he would 
like to write some of the big stories which 
his experience has disclosed to him. But he 
said he would be darned if he would write a 
trite boy-and-girl love story. It's the emo- 
tional reaction of many thoughtful writers, 
who have much to give in the field of slick 
fiction, or even the less profitable quali- 
ty story. 


My feeling about all this is (1) the fact 
that so many writers and editors are living 
in a vacuum. They work ana live and breathe 
in a little professional worla set entirely 
apart from the real world they are supposed 
to depict and present on the pages of their 
magezines. They need to get out and see the 
folk they sre writing about. One of the very 
practical reasons why Elva and I encourage, 
indeed, constantly urge our subscribers and 
clients to write in and talk about problems 
is that it puts us in touch with Life. The 
mss. we read are a real educstion. Recently 


I read a most interesting piece about chairs. 
A few days esrlier it was a short story re- 
garding an inside dramatic situation in one 
of the great weather bureau stations. For a 
variety of reasons neither of these stories 
seemed publishable. But my education was ex- 
panded. The next time I am called upon to do 
an anélyis on either of these subjects, I'll 
be ablp to speak with some authority. These 
mss. may not heve been publishaeble, but they 
interested Elva and me because they sought, 
however unsuccessfully, to reach the "adult" 
world. That is good. There ought to be more 
and better attempts. Writers and editors who 
know only about writing, are bound to "fell 
back" on superficial boy-meets-girl stuff or 
variations of the latest newspaper streamer 
headlines. And as 6 consequence they're cer- 
tain to be stereotyped and to write synthet- 
ic dramatic fiction. Look at what the movie 
tycoons come up with in this respect. 


(2) I believe that many publishers under- 
estimate the intelligence of their readers. 
Of course the tastes of the masses are very 
simple. But it is entirely e matter of gooa 
presentation. Rich, universal humor em deep 
human understanding of everyday problems are 
capable of much greater and wider apprecia- 
tion than many commercially-minded publish- 
ers are aware. I have seen it happen repeat- 
edly when a story or quiet play was not giv- 
en its due value. But when it was put before 
an audience, it worked its magic. If drama, 
conflict and the basic decisions of complex 
human problems ere isoleted and simplified, 
drametically intensified so that the issues 
are raised clearly, readers will generally, 
indeed, almost always, respond vitelly. 


(3) I believe that much of our publishing 
is done too fast today. Real creative edit- 
ing cannot be done under constant drive and 
pressure. Editors, like writers, must medi- 
tate and heve s chance to see the "eternal" 
values as agsinst those of the day-to-day & 
immedistely topical news-peg. Any editorial 
weakness in this respect is likely to carry 
over to writers. Too many writers today try 
to epply pulp assembly line production meth- 
ods to the writing of slick and quelity fico 
tion. It simply cannot be done. I kmow of a 
couple of critics, who undertake to work on 
@ professional basis with advanced writers. 
The letter are supposed to do a story every 
month or ten e year. Thet is a stiff sched- 
ule. Few writers capable of doing competent 
slick fiction, can develop from scratch and 
finish that many stories in a year. I have 
just finished working with a young writerm@m 
a juvenile story for S-year olds. She took 
three revisions and almost a month to write 
it right. 


(4) Far too many writers are experiencing 
the besetting sin of this generation, writ- 
ing for money. All of us write for money, @& 
living. But we write because we have to, be- 
cause we have stories to tell, truth to rec- 
ord, not just because our mouths water fors 
check. Write e "duel" and have fun. 





A HEALTH REGIME FOR HARD WORKERS 





Here is a program thet will help you com- 
bat fatigue. When you have e long dey'’s work 
planned, or forced on you by deadlines, try 
to forego the traditional three hearty meals 
a day. Instead, est oftener and lightly. If 
you get a good vitamin-stocked breakfast in 
you and supplement this by a snack at elev- 
en, sey, and another st three, with a quiet 
rest of sa few moments after each "meal;” you 
will find you can stagger through s full day 
without nearly es much fetigue. You will en- 
joy your dinner at night. And won't be "too 
tired” to accept it. 


We at WCS House follow our Billy "Gee" in 
a health regime. We have orange juice or an 
egenog and a cookie or two at mid-morning & 
agein at mid-afternoon. The only trouble is 
that Billy either chooses not to nap sat all 
or occasionally the whole efternoon. This is 
likely to throw the fine schedule of mother 
and ded askew. But the ides is basically as 
sound and precticel as any I know of adding 
time anc strength to a heavy program. As 4 
matter of fact, Mrs. Dorothy Towle, magazine 
and radio editor of women's programs, gener- 





@lly manages to have snacks distributed ona - 


similer and very popular schedule at the UNH 
Summer Writers' Conferences. 


AN EDITOR REPORTS A CHANGE 








CROSSROADS, Sylvie E. Peterson, 5101 North 


Francisco Ave., Chicago 25, Ill., published 
by the Youth Dept. of the Evangelical Miss- 
ion Covenant Church of America, reported to 





a nute Man recently, that "We ere mak- 
ing e slight change in emphasis of our pap- 
er. We have been aiming at an age leveloflz 
and 13 years. Now we ere making it strictly 
@ 9-1l age paper. 








"We would prefer stories that heve a def- 
inite Christian emphasis, not merely a sto- 
ry with e moral. and the preferred length— 
1,000 to 1,100 words.” 


BOOK NEWS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 





ROGET'S NEW INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS. §5. 
The price has just been reduced and the phys- 
ical standards of the book improved. With- 
out the thumb-index it cost only $4.50. Use 
ful tool for writers. 





WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Coming 
November 14th. -UO. Price w e advanc- 
ead to $6.00 after publication. The greatest 
fund of geographicel information ever bound 
into one volume. The historical notes alone 
can save writers an enormous amount of tim. 
We advise advance orders now. 





A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. W. Somerset Maughen. 
$4.00. Coming October 20th. Practical back- 
ground stuff by a very successful author. A 
writer can learn a great deal from observing 
how Maughem handled his materiel, changing, 
building it up into the published form. 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here is @ chance for you to compete for 4 
number of small prizes on a friendly basis. 
The WCS Family incluces al] of you who read 
REWRITE (not merely subscribers) or who pat- 
ronize any of our services, several of which 
are essentislly cooperative snd non-profit- 
making in character. 3y helping us to write 
this colum, by reporting your experiences, 
both gooa snd bad, with editors, you aid us 
to bring you e vivid ana specific victure of 
verious markets. n this issue areexamples of 
helpful items thet our Minute Men have sent 
us, obtsined direct from the editors. If you 
help us, you help yourself. 


Robert J. Richsrdson 
Poems: The Portland OREGONIAN, The Denv- 
er POST. 


Bessie H. Hartlin 
Poems: CHILD'S SOMPANION, Boston HERALD 


and Arlington, Mass., ADVOCATE. 


Murrey eye 
Ook; NEHART & CO. 


Gilean Douglas 
Poem: C. S. MONITOR 
Article: SAT. RASVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
(His semi-annuel report lists 08 poems 
in 29 mags., 30 articles in 18 period 
icals and 4 stories in 4 magezines.) 




















Helen Langworth 
tory: ER Magezine. 


Kay 1ill 


Stories; Severs] to STORISS FOR CHIIDREN 
(Gospel Trumpet Pub. Co.) 





THE BULIETIN BOARD 





Kenneth Littauer & Max Wilkinson, 280 Mad- 
ison Ave., NYC, is a new agency. It is hard 
ly necessary to comment that Littauer serv- 
ed as fiction editor of COLLIER'S for twen- 
ty years, and Wilkinson has he many posts 
in the editorial departments of big circule 
tion magazines, including COLLIER'S. 


Ingrid Hallen, 26 East 85rd St., NYC 28,. 
is another COILIER'S fiction staff member & 
talent scout for Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
who started her own agency. She isa neWRITE 
subscriber (has been one for several years) 
and represents at least one husband end wife 
team of writers in the WCS Family of writers 
It is one of the small, successful agencies. 











Interesting fact. Church World Service is 
now the 7th largest exporter in the U. S.A. 
and exports a greater variety of articles of 
all kinds than any other shipper. That's one 
way to work for Pesce! 





A useful tool for writers—Bartletts Fam- 
iliar Quotations. It has 1,875 pages, 3 
entries. The new (12th) edition costs $8.00. 








REWRITE 


DRAMATIC NARRATIVE IS DIFFERENT 





One of the hardest things for the inexper 
ienced fiction writer to learn is the diff- 
erence between plain, unadorned prose narre 
tion and dramatic narration. And to further 
labor the point, between the flat statement 
by the author ebout a character or a set of 
charscters, and the spicy editorial comment 
of an suthor who is not lecturing his read- 
er, but telling him as story with ell of the 
color and skilled verve at his command. 


A writer named Dick Pearce published a sto- 
ry in THIS WEEK (July dlst issue) that il- 
lustrates these distinctions so well we are 
reprinting the introduction or opening, and 
the follow-up scene, and elso the beginning 
of the second scene. This will show you ef- 
fectively how he starts the story, and sets 


GOOD SCENES ARE DIFFERSNT, TOO 





One of the essential differences that sep 
arate slick writing from that of inexperiene 
ea fiction writers is effective use of good 
scenes. The portion of the THIS WEEK short- 
short reprinted on this page a ving proof 
of such a statement. Look again at the lit- 
tle opening scene. All it is is a giri walk- 
past a man, kicking sand on to his book. He 


looks up. Two brief 
There is @ complete 


It is the ability 


scraps of dislogue. But 
scene. 


to make even such 8 dab 


up his especial brand of dry, 
which contributes so much to the story. 


title of the story 


Note firstly the 
viewpoint. There's 
no doubt at all it 
is Nancy's story— 
all the way. How- 
ever, elthough the 
reader “identifies” 
himself with Nancy 
he watches her ob- 
jectively. 


Second, observe, 
vlease, how Pearce 
uses this perspec- 
tive to set up and 
sell Nency 4s anMC 
The situation gets 
underway in the 2nd 
paragraph. There's 
danger, excitement 
from that point on. 
It is expositional 
narrative, dut with 
this difference: the 
MC is living inher 
Own right through- 
out. She never dis- 
appears from stage 
center. In a ms by 
a big name author, 
which I read a few 
days ago, the same 
kind of exposition 
was dull, the her- 
oine offstage. The 
facts were "told". 


Third, note that 
Pearce sets up the 
peculisr humor the 
dialogue later de- 
velops. Here, it's 
intellectual humor, 
but it prepares the 
reader for the sly 
and ironic turn of 
the dielogue. 


cynical humor 
The 


is, "A Touch of Sun Tan". 





TANCY'S difficulty was one that many a 
rich girl before her has known. Whereas 
Nancy summered at the resort of her family’s 
choice from June to September, the young 
men came for only two-week penods. A 
change of males every two weeks has certain 
advantages, true, but variety can jade too 

That was the state of affairs at Marlowe- 
by-the-Sea on this Monday when the pallid 
stranger showed up at the beach. He caught 
Nancy’s eye firstly because she scanned the 
beach every Monday to check on the new crop, 
secondly because he stayed out of the sun, 
and lastly because he stayed away from her 

Nancy's suitors at the mornent were three 
all in their second week and slightly desper 
ate, made that way either by her slim love 
liness or her fat income, or both. Two she 
called Mike and Ike. Not because those were 
their names but because they looked like each 
other and like a million other young men 
tall, muscular, toasty brown and unoriginal 
The third was Jed, an old man of thirty-five 
who dned and curled as he tanned. He was 
an interior decorator, and had a lead of sorts 
over the other two because he could explain 
Existentialism 

When opportunity presented itself Nancy 
slipped away from all three and made her way 
past the beach umbrella of the pale stranger 
Her left ankle, as strong as it was trim, never- 
theless oddly turned under her, with ‘the 
result that she kicked sand on his book 

“Oh.” she said. “I'm awf'ly sorry.” 

He looked up, smiled, blew the sand off 
his book and said, “Forget it.” His gaze 
returned to his pook, +. uiics 2 moment it 
transferred thoughtfully to the offending 
ankle. Nancy limped away, cataloguing him 
to herself as twenty-six, underweight and the 
mental type. She liked hus alert eyes. 


Dwurine the rest of the day he did not once 
offer up his whiteness to the sun’s rays. And 
he was under his umbrella again the next, 
or Tuesday morning. Nancy was mystified 
That a man would dare hold on to his natural 
color amidst hundreds of be-browned, be- 
blackened and be-oiled people was it mor- 
al courage, or just an allergy to sunlight? 

She waited until Mike and Ike raced into 
the ocean and Jed rolled on his stomach 
Then she floated her golden tan past the 
stranger, stopping when she saw his eyes 
move from his book to the ankle again. 

“It’s better,” she said 

“It's perfect,” he said 


of action clean-cut, yet apparently casual, 
and delivered with a light touch, that puts 
a writer out front. You see, snalyzing that 
flash of action, you have: 


(1) 


An MC with an irresistible urge. 
(2) 


an Opposing character against whom this 
urge is directed. 

The meeting of the two characters. 

The interchenge between them. 

The apparent defeat of the MC. 

The conclusion and preparation for what 
must surely happen: another meeting be- 
tween these two characters. It can per- 
haps be called a promise. It is givennot 
once but twice. His look at her ankle & 
her estimate of his eyes. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


The peculiarly effective sense of brev- 
ity achieved by under-writing. 
The oblique humor of the author writing 
with his tongue in his cheek. 
The quality of reader participation. The 
actual words used by the author, by the 
characters are not particularly "funny". 
It is the interpretation placed on them 
by the readers who (A) feel superior, & 
(B) anticipate a duel between this man- 
eating gal and a man eminently able ap- 
perently to tske cere of himself. 
That is really quite e lot to pack intol4 
lines of type. It may be a light love story 
but it is tight, efficient writing. 





“Aren't you ever going to lie in the sun?” 
He asked gravely, “Why should 1?” 

“Why? Because ... well, everybody does. 
It’s good for you.” 

“Who says so?” 

This was disconcerting. She said defiantly, 
“The doctors. You need sunshine vitamins 
and things.” 

“Dr. Joshua Chandler doesn't say so. It’s 
his opimon that the damage to the epithelial 
layer of the skin is greater thar the benefit 
the body derives from ultra-violet radiation.” 

Nancy gaped. ‘‘Who’s Dr. Joshua 
Chandler?” 

“The famous pediatrician. That's a baby 
doctor. He's also an authority on ankles 
that turn but don’t swell.” 


“I know what pediatrician means,” she- 


said sharply She caught a glimpse of the 
cover of his book. It was “Chemotherapy 
and "She couldn't make out the last 
word, but a suspicion began forming. “What's 
your name?” 

‘Josh Chandler. What's yours?” 
squinting at her ankle again 


He was 


**Nancy Woops. And you can keep on look- 
ing like an albino fish out of Mammoth Cave 
for all of me, Doctor Chandler!” 


Fourth, note also 
the line of demar- 
cation between the 
opening exposition 
and the opening of 
the action. At the 
4th peragraph sto- 
ry action begins.. 
Observe how Pearce 
without intruding, 
tags and heightens 
the action by means 
of that impish end 
sentence. That is 
why the fly-on-the 
wall angle is wide 
ly used. It sllows 
greater freedom of 
story-telling. It 
permits the suthor 
to put the readerin 
the same position as 
the audience in the 
theater—watching. 
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A PROBLEM THAT AFFECTS WRITERS 





We have always believed that writers must 
know about the practicel matter of selling. 
Only by helping a publisher to sell can the 
writer stay in business. A practical under- 
standing of how books are sold,is the egreat- 
est eye-opener as to the essential fallacies 
of vanity publishing and printing st an au- 
thor's own expense. A book issued under eit 
er of these methods may be s success, but it 
starts with a terrific handicap. All writers 
should know the odds against them. 


A sign of the times is thet publishers are 
everywhere increasing their discounts, mak- 
ing it easier for booksellers to do business 
But on the other hand the book clubs receive 
@ higher discount ana cheap books up to $l, 
or even higher, now sell in dime stores and 
drug, grocery and tobacco shops. That isn't 
good news to the retail bookseller. And the 
retail bookseller's prosperity is the basis 
of the prosperity of book authors. If there 
are no booksellers, or the retail shops are 
reduced in number, the book author will suf- 
fer, because cheap books are largely reprint 
books. Booksellers face a peculiar problem. 
They have to stock many books. That's why so 
many areas have no book stores, and should. 


ALI IN GOOD, CIEAN FUN? WELL, MAYBE 





GREENBERG: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., NYC 
22, is offering prizes totalling $400.00 for 


the best letters not over 300 words, comment 
ing on the ending of a controversial novel, 
"The Divided Path", to be published Septem- 
ber 28th. Contest open to everyone in U. S. 
A. Closes, December 1, 1949. The publisher 
does not ssy so in so many words, but novel 
deals with a homosexusl, who has to choose, 
at the end, between 6 mean and 6 woman. This 
is a chance for writers to earn some money, 
but we frankly cen see little reason why in 
the mejority of instances any such story is 
released for general reading consumption in 
the first place. Under the present plan, by 
which Boston booksellers quietly suppress 4 
book frowned upon by a committee of repres- 


A WORD OF CAUTION, PIEASE 











In line with our fixed policy of never ac- 
cepting advertising in REWRITE, we also try 
very hard to avoid published "endorsements" 
of any person or product, no matter how much 
we approve of either. (There is a subtle dis 
tinction, you know.) We never give out com- 
ments for use in publicity, and we habitual- 
ly suggest whenever our permissicn is asked 
thet comments in REWRITE be not reprinted— 
for the simple reason that excerpts torn from 
their context, are always misleading & sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. Therefore, if you 
ever see us quoted, please discount it, and 
consider it as unauthorized. 


People who endorse "my cigarette” or what- 
have-you, are getting repaid either in cash 
or publicity. And that is not honest. 


entative citizens, this title will certain- 
ly be "banned in Boston". 


PUBLISHING VS. PRINTING 





Here is a little behina the scenes picture 
of the serious business of selling books In 
1948, LIBRARY JOURNAI reviewed 2347 books— 
"Practically every important book”. (Around 
10,000 were published. Ed.) Each of the 2347 
was reviewed by 4 librarian, a specialistin 
the particular field of fiction or non-fic- 
tion; a librarian chosen because of special 
femilisrity with library experience and need 
—libreries don't have enough money to pur- 
chese the books they need, so they buy very 
esrefully. These 2347 books were screened by 
Emma V. Baldwin, editor for Baker & Taylor's 

ve List”. is firm is one of the biggest 
wholesalers of books in the country, & this 
list is the cresm they skim for booksellers 
who want to make money. 








But just to show you how the publishersof 
fortunate books scramble to get them pushed 
in this manner, let us tell you thet the re- 
viewers ere given galley-proofs fer enoughe 
head so that their reviews in LJ appear 2-5 
weeks before publication date. That's how a 
book is sold, Vanity publishers please note! 


NOTE TO UNH CONFERENCE MEMBERS 





As is our custom, this issue of REWRITE is 
being mailed to most of the members of this 
yeer's UNH Conference. Mseny sre already sub- 
scribers, some from previous years, others, 
happily, joining our WCS Fomily at the Con- 
ference. We hope that others will enjoy the 
friencly contacts and often profitable tips 





The more subscribers we have, the strong- 
er are our resources and ability to offer a 
vital, well belanced writers' magazine. 


AN ANECDOTES WITH A MORAL 





An anecdote wes used in THIS WEEK recent- 
ly which bears on writing. At a London din- 
ner party a lady saia to Lord Northcliffe, a 
noted publisher: "Thackersy awoke one morn- 
ing to find himself famous." 





"When that morning dewned,” replied North 
cliffe, "Thackeray had been writing 8 hours a 
day for fifteen years. The man who wekes up 
end finds himself famous, Madam, hasnt been 
sleeping." 


A _SENTIENT SAYING 





Elva, looking a little bit sadly & scorn- 
fully at a number of anthologies & textbook 
collections of short stories, etc., remark- 
ed, "If you can't write, gather." 


NEWS OF THE CONFERENCE IN OCTOBER 


This issue of REWRITE, as is customary, had 
to be written before we left for the UNH Co- 
ference, but its deadline was pushed back a4 
matter of only about s week. 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





THE ART OF MODERN FICTION. Ed. by RayB. West, 
ober ooster a an. Rinehart & Co... 
$3.50. This is a comprehensive teaching an- 
thology covering the quality short story and 
also the short novel and novel. The stories 
selected are not too common in anthologies. 
The analyses are varied and interesting. It's 
the purpose of the editors to try to uncov- 
er basic techniques through the use of spe- 
cific examples that are good and arranged in 
a chronological manner. One does not usual- 
ly find so many principles discussed so de- 
tailedly or so creatively. Writers will find 
this book very helpful in thinking through, 
and formulating their own opinions of these 
stories. A WRITERS’ BOOK CIUB Selection. 





WRITE FOR TRADE JOURNALS. W.R.Harrison. Geh- 
rett-Truett-Hall. $2.95. This is a practical 
and specific book by a member of the staff, 
which teaches writing at Maren Elwoods writ- 
ing school. Each chapter takes uv such top- 
ics as "What the Editor Wants", "Conducting 
the Interview", etc. Individual editors sre 
quoted repeatedly and many of the points ap- 
ply to general feature and reportorial writ 
ing. An index and market list would have in 
creased the efficient use considerably, but 
it's & good book. a WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selec 
tion. 








VERSES BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Centennial Ed- 
Ttion. Foreword by Burton W. Trafton, Jr... 
american Weave Press. 50c. This is a "labor 
of Love” and a collector's item beautifully 
hand-set and printed by Loring E. Williams. 
A small collection originally published pri- 
vately shortly after the suthor's death. It 
adequately shows, however, the fragile bear 
ty and exquisite meaningfullness of the au- 
thor's work. Occasional lines are haunting- 
ly memorable to anyone, who has loved s New 
Englend, and the radiance of the inner spir- 
it that Sarah Orne Jewett treasured so muca. 











Let the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB help you. 





A NEW WRITERS', BOOK CLUB PROJECT 


This month the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB is try- 


ing an experiment. ere of- 
fering TT FIRESIDE COOK BOOk on a pre-pub- 
lication order basis. Which means that if a 
prospective purchaser buys this $5 bock be- 
fore publication date in late October, shell 
save 50c. Since the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB will 
handle eny orders, we sre glad to pass this 
séeving along to any of our WCS Family. The 
Book Dividend credit will, of course, be add 
ec. We expect to heve a limited number of the 
circulars concerning this title, with WRIT- 
ERS' BOOK CLUB imprint attached, ready ear- 
ly in September. If you'd like to see one, a 
penny postcerd will bring it. 

















BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE YEAR—1949, 
ed. by Dav « Cooke, &.P.Dutton 0.,188 
September release, at $2.50. A good book to 
study for plotting and logical development. 


ARE YOU A GOOD SALESMAN? 





An article in the SPECIAITY SALESMAN gave 
some good advice not long ago. It applies to 
writers, and directly, because we have to be 
salesmen very definitely every time we do a 
piece of any kind. Carle A. Christensen put 
"Sorry, I'm Not Interested” on the board as 
the title of his article, and attempted the 
right answer for all salesmen. He began the 
point he made by dramatizing an actual case 
in which the salesman got the tag rejection 
mentioned above. But he was lucky, his pros- 
pect was an Old salesman. He showed the ap- 
prentice how he phrased his "lead" so that a 
businessman would automatically say "No!" I 
imagine that a lot of writers do the ident- 
ical thing. (I know that I have always tried 
to phrase my "lead" so that the editor will 
say, "Golly, I need that article (story) or 
what have you.” and that is a beck-handed way 
of avoiding the mistake he describes. ) 








"You see,” the old salesman says, "Wherea 
real, immediate neea for your product doesn't 
exist, people are inclined to be on the de- 
fensive ebout buying anything. and if youim 
mediately suggest that they buy something, it 
will start them thinking 'No.' And once they 
have done that, it's just about impossible, 
ever, to change their minds. 


"But how else can I say it?" asks John. 


"I'm already to say 'No’ to buying things, 
but when you talk about saving money, I can 
hardly say 'No' and be in my right mind, can 
I? and then when i've said 'Yes' to knowing 
how you can save me money by your plan, I've 
really said 'Yes' to listening to your sales 
talk, haven't 1?" 


Do you see how this fits in with my meth- 
od? I try to build into the story references 
to important reasons why the piece ought to 
be printed. (It's a 500th Anniversary arti- 
cle, or it ties in with what people ere going 
to be talking about six months from now, or 
it deals with Love and Sex and Money and/or 
Murder.) In other words, I tease the editor 
into reading further. and then it's up tome 
make him see his need for buying right now. 
The main body of the story must make good in 
specific ways on the general appeal I've set 
up in the lead. 


Here is the way Mr. Christensen sums up: 


"But to get back to your own line. In ask- 
ing for an opportunity to meke your selling 
presentation, state the edvantages of—your 
product in relation to your prospect and put 
them in a way to which he just can't say "No.” 
Then, efter he has ssid "Yes," go into your 
sales talk and show, step by step, how your 
product can serve him and how it has served 
others. Time enough to ask him to buy, when 
you feel you have sold him.” 


Build this technique into your pieces and 
you will make more acceptances come your way! 
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SOME MARKET NEWS 


FAMILY CIRCLE, 25 West 45th St., NYC 19,. 
recently used a 5S-frame cartoon story built 
out of e short introductory peregraph writ- 
ten and signed by Lorraine Pentell,in which 
she set up 4 teen-age problem. A son leaving 
his tools all over the house. 





SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED has been informing its 
subscribers that it has suspended publication 
as of August lst. 





Chicago SUN-TIMES, "TIMES TALKIES" Column, 
Chicago, Ill., pays $5 for interesting ques- 
tions. Lorraine Pentell sold them one (as a 
sample); "Do you think the story of your life 
would make an interesting novel?” 








THIS BOOK MARKET NEEDS TO BE DEVELOPED 





Buried in an obscure peragraph in the PUB- 
IISHERS' WEEKLY recently was 6 news story 
bout the bookshop at the Goethe Bicentenni- 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are some more last minute items: 


Lorraine Pentell 


Filler: Chicago SUN-TIMES. 

articles: 1 FRIENDS (47, CR ILDRENS FRIEND 
Poems: CHIIDREN'S FRIEND, DEW DROPS, o1U- 
RIES, P 


Picture Feature: FAMILY CIRCIE. 


Marcia Barnard 
oem; « JOURNAL OF NURSING. (Reprint- 
ed later in Norfolk General Hospital me 
gazine.) 





9 ae! oe 











Helen M. Swift 





Article; MODERN ROMANCES. 


Ore Lee Parthesius 
Poem: Arizona Highways. (State publication) 


Jayne Deuel 
Frances Durland 











al Convocation in Aspen, Colo. In two weeks 
it did a gross business of $5,000. Built a- 
round the books of Goethe, Albert Schweitz- 
er and the other speexers. Jemes Laughlin 
Tpres. of NEW DIRECTIONS, publishers) fount 
an interesting hunger for good books. 











"This hunger," he said, "was a commentary 
on the the state of books in small American 
cities. (And bookshops were included in his 
thought.) Although there was nothing extra- 
ordinary about the selection of books we put 
in at Aspen, again and again teachers, pro- 
fessors from university towns told me, that 
they were never able to find books—of this 
kind in their home bookstores. 


"I am convinced that there is a great hun- 





THE BULIETIN BOARD 





When Ruth Mahurin, secretary of the "Palo 
Alto Writers’ Group”, sent in her subscrip- 
tion to REWRI1s recently, she added a note: 
"We shall try to cooperate by sending to you 
information about publications.” There is a 
eroup that recognizes the value of exchang- 
ing information. REWRITE'S reports are val- 
ued because they are accurate and timely. By 
helping us to gather and substantiate these 
you render these characteristics more abso- 
lute and certain. And the more writers, who 
join our reporting Minute Men, the more are 
will benefit. 


The ramifications of our help to writers, 
seeningly, sre endless. Ditto the trust which 
some of you place in the WCS Femily. A few 
weeks ago, we received a long stance tele 
phone call from the Pacific Coast at 8:loin 
the morning. An old friend and a veteran was 
being given the run around by a politician's 
crowd. He couldn't get a license or any ec- 
tion on the same. Mysterious stalemate. We 
suggested he report the matter to one of the 
servicemen's organization. At last accounts 
the permit was reported to be on the way. 


Articles: DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


Virginia Sievert 
Poem: DROVER'’S TEIEGRAM. 


Send us notes about what you sell. It's a 
big help in keeping us informed about edit- 
ors, and it is good publicity for you. Many 
editors are watching for the signs of young 
and promising writers. We try herd to bring 
you live market tips. Not free publicity. 











ger spreading through the backlands of Amer- 
ica for high quality literary books. And this 
is not being met by the book trade, or book 
clubs at the present time." 


Our WRITERS' BOOK CLUB has been proving it 
for most of its six years. Booksellers face 
&@ special professionel hazard: even a small 
shop must be @ department store, displaying 
hundreds, if not thousands, of individual i- 
tems. This means large overhead cost. Book- 
shops meet the problem by concentrating ona 
popular selection for their communities. The 
book clubs meet it by featuring a few "best 
sellers” and side-lines so far as they can. 





The WRITERS' BOOK CLUB has met the diffi- 
culty by low overhead and taking the books, 
so far as possible, to the people who haveno 
bookshops in their communities. We stock few 
books, thus reducing overhead. We let teaders 
see books through our WCS Circulating Libre 
ry and special exhibits, as at Durham, etc. 


THIS IS HOW YOU CAN HEIP 











One of the best ways that you can sustain 
REWRITE and your favorite small magazines is 
to support them with subscriptions. You cen 
give them your own regulerly and promptly A 
gift subscription or two helps more than you 
probably realize. and then there is the pubd- 
lic libraries. They buy the magazines which 
seem to be in most demand. But these do not 
need support so much as the smaller ones. So 
urge your library to support them. 
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MEMO; FOR HERSCHSL BRICKELL 





I'm wondering if you couldn't writean ar- 
ticle for REWRITE on the type of materiel us 
ed in many of the so-called "quality” mags. 
as well as the "little" periodicals. This i- 
dea has been formuleting in my mind quite a 
long time. I've resched the point where Ive 
got to speak my piece”. 


The thing that bothers me is that their i- 
deas are so frequently low-grade,dismal and 
dirty things. By contrast the gutter is im- 
maculate. The lengusge they use may be "ac- 
ceptable” to 1% of the populeation—but then 
i does the sverege person read the unspeak- 
abdle stuff! To my mind depressions srent just 
a matter of money. Instead, aren't they al- 
so teamed up with some of these frustrated, 
idiotic, psychopethic stories that have been 
so prevalent? 


Probably the theme of "Once upon a time"& 
"The ONE man came along” and "So they lived 
happily ever after naturally” has been over 
done. No thinking person can believe every- 
thing turns out right even half the time. We 
611 have our periods of discouragement. But 
WHY feast on those times! Why cell it enter- 
tainment to repeatedly read of the candidates 
for mental hospitals! 


When I started to write I resolved thet my 
stories wouldn't meke the reader groan efter 
wards, "Gosh, life's like that—just e mess.” 
and I'm not a Pollyanna either. But can't we 
have more normal stories of normal people? 


Helen Iangworthy 





(We egree. Ed.) 


NOTE: 


BUT THIS THEME CAN'T BE "FAKED" 





One of the curious "natural laws” writers 
have to face and make their own individual, 
and personalized compromise with, is the one 
governing their gradually changing attitude 
towards their material. It is a strange and 
mysterious menifestation of the power which 
directs us all, that as we grow older spir- 
itual values become increasingly important, 
characterization more interesting and plot, 
that bad dream of so many writers, least of 
all essential. 


You can see this tendency in the works of 
almost any grest writer or artist. Look at 
the plays of Shakespeare; he moved from the 
heavy pulp-like action dramas of his rivals 
in the contemporary theater of his time, to 
the lovely, ethereal splendor of "The Temp- 
est" and the magnificent mysticism o am- 
Tet". In between were his historical plays, 
and those involving character development. 


Eugene O'Neill followed a similar course, 
moving from the realistic one-acts & longer 
plays to "Mourning Becomes Blectra". Philip 
Berry, too, has moved increasingly toward a 
Felinious and mystic interpretation of what 
he sees and thinks about. The letter of Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, which we have reprinted, 
on another page of this issue, shows simil- 
ar spiritual growth and preoccupation. The 
first story she ever sold was one of plott- 
ed complication. The later ones dealt with a 
steadily increasing character revelation. 











This is something for writers to think a- 
bout. The great masterpieces that are read, 
and reread, deal with man's relation to na- 
ture and his place in the world ofall life. 








We have given 
you this bit of 
Slanguage for a 


The carnival barker uses a lingo 
everybody understands, but when he 


Carnival Hep-Talk—Decoded 


who pulls a sucker away from a game 
just as he is about “to spring,” that is, 


The PATHFINDER list- 
ed this collection. It 





special resson. 
Some of the odd 
phrases are the 
living proof of 
how easily poor 
dislogue can st- 
tract attention 
to itself. This 
list also shows 
how some words, 
after a certain 
amount of time, 
have entered the 
ordinary every- 
dey languége It 
requires excel- 
lent judgment & 
@ keen ear to be 
& good dialogue 
writer. Writers 
should constant- 
ly be listening 
to see how col- 
orful phrases & 
slang sre used. 





talks with his fellow-troupers the aver- 
age person needs a dictionary to follow 
him. 

Last week advance sheets of such 
a dictionary were being read by Starr 
Debelle, genial, 57-year-old midway 
snitch (publicity agent) for James E. 
Strates Shows. Debelle’s Golden Treas- 
ury of Midway Slang will bring up to 
date his earlier work, Webster Was a 
Sucker, whose title was accurate—be- 
cause in carnivalese everybody is a 
sucker unless he works for the show. 

Some definitions by Debelle. 

APES—Townspeople and sideshow 
freaks. 

BICYCLE SHOW—Small carnival 
that travels by truck. Same as “Gilly 
Show.” 

BONA FIDE FAIR—A fair with 
strong sponsorship, promising large and 
free-spending attendance. 

CARRYING THE BANNER—He 
who sleeps in a park for want of the 
price of a bed “carries the banner.” 

CHARACTERS — Nosey persons 
who ask, for instance, about girl per- 
formers: “Hey, d’you know if she’s 
married?” 


COAT-TAIL PULLER—A knocker 


to dig down for the admission price. 

COMMITTEEMAN—Stuffed shirt 
sponsor's representative who promises 
he can get a show anything but never 
does any getting. 

FLUKEM—Soft, watery fruit-fla- 
vored drink 

GARBAGE—Whips, balloons and 
other wins at the novelty booth. 

GRAB JOINT—A stand selling 
sandwiches and flukem. 

GREASE JOINT—A 
serving regular meals, 

HANKY-PANK—A concession ca- 
tering to women and children with 10¢ 
games and dolls or toys for prizes. 

KINKER—A performer. 

MILKY WAY—Custard machine 
location. 

NEW DEALER—A fair promoted 
by a phony outfit without the backing 
of an efficient county or state committee. 

PUMPKIN—A small fair poor in 
attendance and take. 

READER—The license that per- 
mits the carnival to show. 

ROYAL GORGE — A full-sized 
meal at a Grease Joint, no flukem. 

SIMP TWISTER—The merry-go- 
round. 


restaurant 


is a popular festure in 
many writers' magazines 
to print up lists of 4 
special patois. 


We at REWRITE do not 
do it, since of in- 
perienced writers can- 
not use jargon the way 
the "natives" do. and 
nothing ruins a story, 
end marks it as thems 
{in the eyes of an edi- 
tor) of a ham es poor- 
ly done dialogue. But 
here is some "color"! 


Barker. He “mikes” em into a girl show. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SHOW — A 
carnival like Jimmie Strates’ where the 
girl shows are decorous and the girls 
do not take everything off. 

TUNNEL TRADE—Patrons of cov- 
ered rides where there’s a chance for 
smooching. 

VULCANIZER — Legal talent. 
Same as “Patch,” “Mender,” or “Fixer.” 
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AESOP'S FABIES BROUGHT UP TO DATE 





Here is the rather cynical and thoroughly 
disillusioned remark of one poetry editor & 
bout poets and vanity publishing. He is one 
of the most respected editors in the poetry 
field. His point of view is so nearly iden- 
tical with that of many others whose respect 
is really all that matters, that we reprint 
it just as he wrote it. 


"I think the day is pest when vanity pub- 
lishers 'pull the wool' over the eyes of the 
unsuspecting poet. Today, most of the poets 
(?) know exactly what's what; and if theyve 
got 64 pages of verse and enough cash to in- 
dulge their ego, they'll do it. 


"It does no good to warn writers that they 
will hurt their writing reputations—for most 
of them have none...And besides, youll find 
some (there are two in ——) who cleim to have 
had the most satisfactory, pleasant business 


THZ POOR MAN'S UNIVERSITY 





I am constantly amazed at the amount, and 
variety, of factual information that is be- 
ing distributed to editors anc writers. The 
latter need to be on the elert because they 
can often pick a story right out of the eir 
or reduce the arduousness of their research 
for the pieces they have mind to write. At 
the very least they can add to their gener- 
a] stock of knowledge, and in this scientif 
ic ege that is highly important. 


Do you want @ prectical example? Recently 
in the weekly COOPERATIVE NEWS SERVICE bull 
etin I noted these two items: 


"Depressions and How You Should Prepsre For 

Them”, o4-page booklet distributed x7 Coop- 
ative league of the U.S.a., 543 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 4, Ill., 50c. (This is a 
useful address for information on a variety 
of subjects, incidentally.) 








relations with — | 
(one of the vani- | 
ty publishers who | 
is notorious. Ed.) 


From the above 


The Joy of Simple Writing 





just as J.B.M. (a 
fictitious set of 
initials. Ed.) says 
of ——. They will 
even claim such s 
relationship is— 
profitable: 


Worps ARE SUCH common things. They are 
like the air you breath, invigorating when 
they are fresh and sweet, oppressive and 
irritating when they grow stale. Words are 
the working tools of thought and expres- 
sion. They belong to everybody and are free 
to use or abuse, to take for granted, or to 
cherish and enjoy. 

It is fun to make friends with a great 
|} many words; but it is even more fun to 
cultivate a few intimately, 
how to make them work at the tasks for 
which they are best suited. It is worth 
while to know words better, even common 
words, As an example, 
“common,” whose Latin roots mean 
to be of service.” 

The joy of simple writing is in making 
the best use of the treasure chest of words 
that are “ready to be of service,” the simple 
words that work hard at their jobs. 

Words are gentle servants which require 
only love and understanding to make them 
do their best job. But words can also be 
the ruthless masters of those who do not 
know how to discipline them. 

There is rare adventure in words. They 
come from everywhere and from nowhere, 


The trouble is, 
of course, that a 
great many poets, 
too many, seek an 
easy road to fame 
if not fortune. It 
is not the writers 
of good poetry who 
write to me: "I'll 
subscribe, if you 
use my work," or "i 
will want a dozen 
extra copies of the 
magazine if you use 


family tree at all. From ages past and from 
this poem.” 


the werld’s remotest corners, from Sanskrit, 

Hindu, and Greek, from the Mumbo Jumbo 
I do not intend nooks, and from that new play on Broad- 

to encourage van- way, words tumble willy-nilly into the 

olla-podrida of daily ch. 

ity publishers, & | ‘ Thace fo as obtant tae 

there is littleor 

no chance of dis- 

coursging the van- 

ity publishee.” 


of race and national prejudice in the way 
words rub elbows and get along happily 
together. A melodious Latin noun, a gut- 
tural German verb, an expressive Anglo- 
Saxon predicate, and a sprinkling of He- 
brew, Arabic, or African adjectives and, 
presto! you have a sentence that will pass 
peaceably and unnoticed in everyday con- 
versation in English 

Harmony and discord, melody and ca- 
cophony—all are to be found in words as 
well as in music, They are to language what 


Yes, there sre, 
todey, many other 
editors, who con- 
sider the lamb és 
not being so inno 
cent, nor the wolf 
so guilty. But it 
is a fact that as 
@ poet you do hurt Words are a kind of natural resource 
your reputation & C.S. MONITOR 
your chences with paying editors, when your 
mss. are seen to carry 8 vanity label. 


fiat or just as sharp. They can be as rich in 
overtones as a great symphony, as mellow 
as the vibrant tones of a Stradivarius under 
the touch of a master, as raucous as a “be- 
bop” band. 





and to know | 


take that word | 
“ready | 


with a genealogy of centuries and with no | 


of the Sudanese to the jargon of the Chi- | 


notes are to music, and they can be just as | 


| belonging to everybody, and used in every 
| Phase of daily living. In commerce and 
industry, they are the mud and straw, brick 
and mortar, concrete and steel that work 
hard at their job of sales and management. 

The effectiveness and life-span of their 

idea-structures are often measurable by 

their durability and lasting qualities. 

In diplomacy, words are mustered like 
| opposing armies, deployed by squads and 
platoons, by companies and regiments. They 
are daggers and rapiers at the conference 
table, or block busters when dropped under 
the propagandists’ bomb-sights. 

The novice at writing often glibly excuses 
his failures by saying: “To be a success at 
writing, I must first build a large vocabu- 
lary.” He would be on sounder ground were 
he to say: “I shall be a success when I 
learn to make better use of the words I 
| already know.” 

Most experienced writers find it is easier 
to be wordy than concise, less work to be 
verbose than to be simple and direct. That 
was what Voltaire meant when he wrote 

| to a friend: “I must apologize for writing 
you such a long letter. If I had had more 
time I should have written you a shorter 
one.” 

In his “Essay. on Criticism,” Pope put 
| much the same thought into these lines: 


Words are like leaves; where they most 
abound 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
found. 


There is an object lesson on the problem | 


Using a creature in his own field of study, 
the English naturalist, John Ray, illustrates 
the point in this way: “He that useth many 
words for the explaining of any subject, 
doth, like the cuttlefish, hide himself for 
the most part in his own ink.” 

There is fun and work in careful, simple 
writing (if you like it)—the kind of fun 
one gets from planting, cultivating, and 
pruning a garden, watching it grow, weed- 
ing it, then having the satisfaction of 
sharing the blooms or harvesting the crop. 

There is a joy in writing like the joy 
| which a sculptor finds in his statue, the 
architect in his building, the painter in his 
canvas. And often a writer’s greatest joy is 
in his simplest writing, because into it he 
has put his most arduous work. 

H, Purtes Gates 





There is little excuse therefore, 


ana the PAMPH! 
-EER MONTHTY list 





source one can ob- 
tain also on re- 
quest, gratis, 4 
full transcript, 
of all things, of 
the Government's 
pending brief a- 
geinst the DuPont 
industrial em 

CNS comments it's 
Interesting read- 
ing and valuable 
source material. 
For anyone writ- 
ing business fic- 
tion or non-fic- 
tion pieces, the 
lining up of the 
antitrust suit, I 
would think, can 
be useful color- 
documentation. 


The DuPont Co. 
and many indust- 
rial concerns is- 
sue company mag- 
azines that pro- 
vide a lot of in- 
formation, which 
is free to writ- 
ers. Addresses & 
vailable in most 
libraries or the 
local telephone- 
office. The PUB- 
LISHERS'” WEEALY, 


fe T- 





most o e@ DOOk- 
lets, etc., that 
are generally 4- 
vailable. 


for the 


serious writer to neglect research. 





REWRITE 


THE NEWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 





Ways for the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB to be use 
ful to writers continue to develop. In Aug- 
ust the Los Angeles Public Library purchas- 
ead 4 copies o ST, making the book 
available to writers in that area. Also, we 
laid the ground-work for handling "pre-pub- 
lication” sales of a general interest book. 
(See P. 12 for details). And the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co. have made available circulars with 
the Ciub's imprint concerning the new Coll- 
egiate Dictionary, which we are thus enabdl- 
ead to send to writers, where there aren't any 
bookshop facilities available. 








This is being written before the UNH Con- 
ference, but at this date it appeared like- 
ly that our display of books in Durham this 
yesr would be by all odds the most varied & 
helpful ever assembled by the WRITERS' BOOK 
CIUB. A number of publishers cooperated with 
Ws, sending copies of the books for writers, 
for examination by students et the 12th an- 
nual Session. 


THE MONTH'S SELECTIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell. 
Chapters by Carroll S. Towle, William &.Har- 
Tis, &sther Forbes and others. $5.00. Hand- 
book by members of the staff at the Univer- 
sity of N. H. Conference. It covers most of 
the fields of writing and is being adopted, 
although published less than 6 months, by a 
large number of schools ana colleges. 











WRITING & SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES. 
Patterson & Hyde. $6.00. This is a new edi- 
tion of a standerd and outstanding non-fic- 
tion book, based on courses at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism. Very prac- 
tical and used by many professionals. 








WRITE FOR TRADE JOURNALS. W.R.Harrison. $2.95 
A new book on a specialized subject, but it 
applies to much non-fiction writing. It is 
by a member of the Assoc. Bus. Writers of A- 
merica and teacher of his subject. Reviewed 
in this issue. 








THE ART OF MODERN FICTION. Ed. by Rey West& 

ober ° ailman. - Anthology of the 
Quality type short & long fiction. Reviewed 
in this issue. Interesting selections. 


ROGET'S NEW INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS. $5. A 
reduction in price of this standard tool is 
now in effect. Cne of the best word books. 





THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. Rudolph Flesch 
$5.00. Review copy not yet received, but it 
is a new book by the suthor of several good 
tools such as THE ART OF PIAIN TALK. 








CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 





ARTICIE WRITING & MARKETING. Bird. 
-oU. One o e best analyses of the twin 

jobs of writing & selling non-fiction. Very 

practical sand detailed in its approach. 


Geo. L. 


WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. $5.95 4 
casebook of actual saP features and stories 





WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. $6. No 
better dictionary for the price exists. 





PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $6. This is the 

es ook on Plotting we know about. We are 
exclusive agents for it and it is proving a 
real best seller. Sound and practical. 


THE WRITERS HANDBOOK. $4.50. The most reli- 
able market list in book form available. It 
has 69 articles of great value also. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summers... 
$09.00. A realistic, factual book on techni- 
ques of writing and being a writer. Summers 
talks the lenguage of writers. Youll likeit 





WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. Maren Elwood. $3.50 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY. 


Each. 
TIl DONTS FOR WRITERS. $2.95. 3 good books. 








STORY WRITING. Edith Mirrielees. $3. One of 
e all-time best books by a great teacher. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer.$2. 
aA basic book for all poets by a good poet. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING. Brennecke & Clark. 
-9Q, A Columbia University book. Emphasis 
on magazine feature writing. Excellent. 





& MANUAL OF STYLE. Univ. of Chi. Press. $4. 
The style book that editors use. Helps you 
with many problems of getting words down on 
the printed page, & standard usage. 





WRITING JUVENILE FICTION. Phyllis aA. Whitney. 
ec.o0. A successful author tells how. 





WRITING FOR CHILDREN. Berry & Best. Another 
practical book by authors who sell in their 
special field. It applies to adult work, too. 





These are only a few of the good books. We 
will gladly advise you & save you money. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 

SMALLEST Sizes (No. 103 & 11}) (two fold) 
$ .90 50 of each 
(6x94 & 7x10) 


$1.00 


2v of each $1.65. 


SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


25 of each 50 of each $1.85. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) 
$1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


(flat) 
15 of each 30 of each 


30c. 


$1.90. 


is average. 





